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STRAWBKRRIl^S 

Little  Pearl  Honeydew,  six  j'earsold, 
From  her  bright  ear  parted  the  curls  of  gold; 
Aud  laid  her  head  on  the  strawberry  bed, 
To  hear  what  the  red  cheeked  berries  said. 

Their  cheeks  were  blushing,  their  breath  was  sweet. 
She  could  almost  hear  their  little  hearts  beat; 
And  the  tiniest,  lisping,  whispering  sound 
That  ever  you  heard,  went  up  from  the  ground. 

"lyittle  friends,"  she  said,  "I  wish  I  knew 
How  it  is  3"ou  thrive  on  sun  and  dew!" 
And  this  is  the  story  the  berries  told 
To  little  Pearl  Honeydew,  six  years  old. 

"You  wish  you  knew?     And  so  do  we, 
But  we  can't  tell  you  unless  it  be 
That  the  same  Kind  Power  that  cares  for  you 
Takes  care  of  poor  little  berries,  too. 

"Tucked  up  snugl_v,  and  nestled  below 
Our  coverlid  of  wind-woven  snow, 
We  peep  and  listen,  all  winter  long, 
For  the  first  spring  da}'  and  the  bluebird's  song. 

"When  the  swallows  fl}'  home  to  the  old  brown  shed. 
And  the  robins  build  in  the  boughs  overhead. 
Then  out  from  the  mold,  from  the  darkness  and  cold 
Blossom  and  runner  and  leaf  unfold. 

"n^ood  children,  then,  if  the}'  come  near, 
And  hearken  a  good  long  while,  may  hear 
A  wonderful  tramping  of  little  feet, — 
So  fast  we  grow  in  the  summer  heat. 


"Our  clocks  are  the  flowers;  and  they  count  the  hours 
Till  we  can  mellow  in  suns  and  showers, 
With  warmth  of  the  west  wind  and  heat  of  the  south, 
A  ripe  red  berry  for  a  ripe  red  mouth. 

"Apple  blooms  whiten  and  peach  blooms  fall, 
And  roses  are  gay  b}"  the  garden  wall, 
Ere  the  dais3-'s  dial  gives  the  sign 
That  we  can  invite  little  Pearl  to  dine. 

"The  days  are  longest,  the  month  is  June, 
The  year  is  nearing  its  golden  noon, 
The  weather  is  fine,  and  our  feast  is  spread 
With  a  green  cloth  and  berries  red. 

"Just  take  us  betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb — 
And  quick,  oh,  quick!  for,  seel  there  come 
Tom  on  all  fours  and  Martin  the  man, 
And  Margaret  picking  as  fast  as  they  can. 

"Oh,  dear  I  if  you  only  knew  how  it  shocks 
Nice  berries  like  us  to  be  sold  by  the  box. 
And  eaten  b}-  .strangers,  and  paid  for  with  pelf. 
You  would  surely  take  pit}',  and  eat  us  yourself." 

And  this  is  the  story  the  small  lips  told 
To  dear  Pearl  Honeydew,  six  years  old, 
When  she  laid  her  head  on  the  strawberry  bed 
To  hear  what  the  red-cheeked  berries  said. 

— J .  T.  Trowbridge. 


This  bulletin    can    be    secured     b}-    addressing    A.   B.    Graham, 
Superintendent  of  Agricultural  Extension,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Some  Small  Fruits 

R.  B.  Cruickshank 

The  small  fruits  have  constituted  a  portion  of  the  food  of  man  on 
this  continent  probabl}'  since  his  appearance  here.  The  Indians  were 
using  them  when  the  white  people  came;  the}"  were  a  boon  to  the 
earliest  settlers,  especially  during  their  first  few  j^ears  of  privation; 
and  the  same  wild  berries  are  still  gathered  and  eaten  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  Importation,  breeding,  and  cultivation  have  increased 
the  number  of  the  varieties  and  improved  the  quality  of  these  fruits 
until  they  now^  occups'  an  important  position  in  the  horticultural 
industry-  of  the  nation. 

The  berries  of  various  kinds  are  now  cultivated  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  country  where  it  is  possible  to  grow  them.  The  industry 
in  some  particular  sections  has  assumed  mammoth  proportions.  Large 
acreages  have  been  set  out,  marketing  is  done  thru  co-operative 
associations,  and  canneries  and  driers  have  been  erected  so  that  the 
fruit  which  is  not  sold  fresh  upon  the  market  can  be  disposed  of 
profitably.  The  berries  are  canned,  dried,  made  into  jellies  and  into 
juices  for  soda  water  fountains,  or  utilized  as  various  other  by-products. 
Where  conditions  are  such  that  good  berries  can  be  grown  and  ready 
markets  of  some  kind  are  at  hand,  the  culture  of  the  many  small  fruits 
is  often  attended  with  satisfactory  profits. 

Ev^en  where  markets  are  not  available  or  not  especially  desired, 
many  farmers  and  enthusiasts  grow  such  of  these  fruits  as  may  appeal 
to  them  for  their  own  consumption.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
practise  is  not  more  general.  An  opportunity  for  supplying  the  table 
with  some  of  the  finest  of  desserts  and  preserves  is  being  neglected. 
The  common  berries,  beginning  with  the  strawberry,  will  furnish  fresh 
fruit  during  the  entire  summer  and  some  of  them  wall  be  ready  before 
even  the  earliest  tree  fruits  are  ripe.  By  a  judicious  amount  of  can- 
ning, these  may  be  had  in  the  home  thruout  the  year.  The  medical 
profession  is  enthusiastically  endorsing  the  use  of  fruit  as  a  food,  people 
in  general  are  learning  to  appreciate  more  and  more  its  value  in  the 
diet,  and  it  is  certain  that  fruit  consumption  is  being  increased  among 
all  classes. 

Lack  of  time  is  usually  the  excuse  given  by  farmers  for  not 
growing  these  fruits.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  class  of  fruits 
requires  care  and  attention,  especiallj^  when  a  fancy  marketable  product 
is   desired.     Naturallj^  some  kinds   demand    more    application    than 


others.  However,  many  general  farmers  are  obtaining  satisfactory 
results  with  a  comparativel)'  small  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  If 
a  man  can  learn  just  when  and  how  to  perform  many  of  the  operations 
necessary  in  a  small  fruit  patch,  greater  success  will  attend  his  efforts 
than  when  more  time  is  spent,  but  in  an  unthinking,  uns3'stematic 
way.  The  men  who  are  obtaining  returns  from  their  berries  consider 
them  well  worth  the  necessary  care. 

The  culture  of  the  small  fruits  is  apt  to  vary  in  different  localities 
to  a  greater  degree  than  does  that  of  the  tree  fruits.  It  will  often  be 
dependent  upon  special  local  conditions  and  upon  the  grower  himself. 
In  this  bulletin  only  a  few  of  the  small  fruits,  the  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry, blackberry,  gooseberry,  and  currant,  are  dealt  with  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  enter  into  details  or  to  touch  upon  special  condi- 
tions. Some  of  the  fundamentals  and  a  few  rules  in  common  use  for 
the  growing  of  these  fruits  are  given. 


*' 


Sample  Braiidywine 

These  are  two  varieties  well  adapted  to  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 

The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  prime  favorites  among  fruit-loving 
people.  It  thrives  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  under  a  variet}" 
of  conditions  and  is  classed  as  a  cosmopolitan  fruit.  Being  such  an 
early  one,  it  is  usually  in  considerable  demand  and  often  nets  com- 
mercial growers  handsome  profits. 

Altho  a  sandy  soil  is  favored  b}^  the  strawberry,  a  good  clay 
loam,  if  it  is  well  drained  and  full  of  humus,  will  serve  admirably. 
These  conditions  are  essential  for  best  results,  as  the  strawberry 
likes  a  warm  soil  and  one  well  supplied  with  moisture  during  the 
growing  season.     Plenty  of  plant  food  must  be  present.     When  possible 


the  patch  should  be  located  upon  an  elevation,  which  will  assist  the 
plants  in  escaping  the  late  spring  frosts. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  important.  Strawberry  plants  will 
not  make  a  satisfactory  growth  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed  is 
not  in  an  excellent  condition  of  tilth.  If  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
amount  of  plant  food  present,  it  must  be  supplied  either  with  manure 
or  commercial  fertilizers.  Strawberries  should  not  follow  immediateh- 
after  a  sod.  Where  manure  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
preceding  crop  if  possible.  A  cultivated  crop  should  intervene  in  both 
cases.  This  will  tend  to  destroy  weeds  and  grubworms,  both  of  which 
are  highly  injurious  to  strawberries.  Care  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  in  the  subsequent  culture  wall  insure  compensating  returns. 

In  selecting  varieties,  one  should  choose  those  which  grow  success- 
fully in  his  particular  locality  rather  than  those  which  have  never  been 
tested.      Late  blooming  varieties  are,  of  course,  less  apt  to  be  injured 


Pistillate  or  female  and  staminate  or  male  tiowers  of 
strawberry  plants 

by  frosts.  There  are  two  kinds  of  blossoms  found  in  strawberries, 
male  or  staminate  and  female  or  pistillate.  The  pistillate  flowers  do 
not  bear  pollen.  Therefore,  when  pi.stillate  varieties  are  planted,  a 
staminate  variety  must  be  set  every  third  or  fourth  row  at  least  in 
order  that  the  pollen  may  be  carried  by  insects  from  the  former 
to  the  latter. 

Strawberries  are  grown  in  matted  rows  or  in  hills.  Except  where 
extra  fancy  fruit  is  being  attempted,  the  first  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
rows  may  be  from  three  to  three-and-a-half  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
separated  in  the  row"  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches.  Spring  is 
the  more  generally  advised  time  for  planting. 

Only  clean,  vigorous,  new  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  patch. 
The  tops  should  be  reduced,  leaving  but  two  or  three  of  the  best 
leaves,  and  the  roots  should  be  pruned  back  about  one  third.     They 
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ma}^  be  set  in  a  hole  made  by  inserting  a  spade  into  the  loose  earth 
and  then  pushing  it  forward.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  roots 
spread  out  and  to  hav^e  the  crowns  come  about  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Too  deep  planting  is  apt  to  cause  rotting  and,  when  it  is 
too  shallow,  the  roots  become  exposed  and  drj-  out.  The  earth  must 
be  well  firmed  about  the  roots. 

Cultivation  during  the  first  year  should  be  frequent  tho  shallow 
enough  to  prevent  injur}"  to  the  roots.  This  will  kill  weeds,  make 
plant  food  available,  and  establish  a  dust  mulch  which  will  prevent 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil. 

No  berries  should  be  allowed  upon  the  vines  during  the  first  year, 
as  fruiting  then  will  tend  to  dwarf  the  plants.  The  runners  which  are 
to  be  left  are  trained  to  lie  in  the  row,  where  the}'  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  cultivators. 

After  the  ground  has  become  frozen  hard,  a  fairh'  thick  mulch  is 
necessary     to    protect    the    plants.        Coarse    manure,    various  kinds 


A  runner  from  the  parent  strawberry  plant 

of  clean  straw,  marsh  grass,  and  the  like  are  used.  The  objection  to 
manure  lies  in  the  fact  that  weed  seeds  are  apt  to  be  introduced.  This 
mulch  prevents  the  soil  from  heaving  and  injuring  the  roots,  tends  to 
hold  the  blossoms  back  in  the  spring,  and  forms  a  mat  upon  which  the 
berries  will  lie  during  the  developing  season  the  following  year. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  after  the  danger  of  any  but  late 
frosts  is  past,  the  mulching  material  should  be  opened  up  so  that  the 
plants  will  not  be  smothered  or  crowded.  The  mulch  is  left  close  up 
to  the  vines,  allowing  the  berries  to  rest  upon  the  soil  where  the}-  will 
not  become  dirty. 

If  the  patch  is  healthy,  vigorous,  and  comparatively  free  from 
weeds,  it  may  frequently  be  fruited  another  year.  In  this  case  the 
leaves  are  mowed  off,  and  they  with  the  mulch  are  raked  off  or  are 


burned  over  rapidly  on  a  windy  day.      Cultivation  is  then  begun  and 
continued  as  in  the  first  year. 

For  best  production,  strawberries  need  an  enriched  soil.  This 
condition  may  be  obtained  by  turning  under  sods,  especially  of  a 
leguminous  nature,  (clover,  vetch,  etc.),  by  the  use  of  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers,  or  by  a  combination  of  them  all.  If  chemicals 
alone  are  to  supply  the  plant  food,  from  200  to  600  pounds  of  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  carrying  high  per  cents  of  each  material  will  probably 
suit  most  conditions.  The  proper  time  for  an  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  is  just  before  blossoming  time. 

New  varieties  are  obtained  from  seeds.  Old  varieties  are  repro- 
duced by  means  of  the  runners  which  are  encouraged  to  take  root. 


Haverlaiid  Warlifld 

Three  varieties  well  adapted  to  Oliio 


Senator  Dunlap 


Varieties  recommended  in  a  general  wa}-  for  Ohio  are:  Fairfield, 
Haverland,  Sample,  Senator  Dunlap,  I^atest,  Warfield  and  Brandywine. 

The  chief  insect  and  disease  pests  of  the  strawberry,  with  sugges- 
tions for  their  control,  are  as  follows: 

White  grubs — A  plantation  should  not  be  established  on  ground 
that  has  been  in  sod  or  where  old  manure  has  been  applied  immediately 
before   planting.  "     . 

Root  louse — As  the  insect  hatches  out  on  the  leaves,  infested 
patches  should  be  burned  over  rapidly  in  early  spring.  Manuring 
with  tobacco  refuse  will  also  be  an  aid. 

Leaf  spot — The  new  growth  should  be  sprayed  twice  with  Bor- 
deaux Mixture,  immediately  after  the  crop  has  been  removed  and  then 
again  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
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RASPBERRIES 

The  Raspberries  are  important  fruits  commercially  where  a 
market  can  be  found,  and  they  should  have  a  small  place  on  most 
farms  whose  owners  desire  the  fruit  for  home  use.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  raspberries,  tho  the  ones  known  as  the  red  and  the  black  are 
in  greatest  favor. 

The  raspberry  prefers  a  sand}^  or  light  clay  loam  on  a  cool  slope, 
if  possible.  The  soil  must  be  fertile,  well  drained,  and  moisture  re. 
tentive.  In  the  preparation  of  soil  for  a  raspberry  plantation,  it  must 
be  filled  with  vegetable  matter  (stable  or  green  manure)  and  worked 
into  a  condition  of  good  tilth.  This  will  mean  much  to  the  future 
growth  and  productiveness  of  the  patch. 


^. 


A  plate  of  Cuthbert  Red  Raspberries 


Raspberries  are  generally  grown  in  rows,  varying  from  6  to  8  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  are  set  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  five  feet, 
the  black  varieties  being  given  more  space  than  the  red.  The  vigor 
of  the  variety,  the  strength  of  the  soil,  and  the  ideas  of  the  grower 
will  determine  the  planting  distances  in  most  cases.  If  the  ground 
has  been  well  prepared,  a  small  spade  hole  only  is  necessary  for  the 
young  plants.  The  earth,  of  course,  must  be  well  tamped  and  firmed 
about  the  roots.  For  Ohio  conditions,  spring  planting  has  proven  to 
be  the  more  successful. 

Cultivation  should  be  frequent  and  continuous  thruout  the  grow- 
ing season.     Besides  keeping  down  the  weeds  and  preserving  the  soil 


moisture,  cultivation  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  red  raspberr_v  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  suckers  which,  if  allowed  to  grow%  would  soon 
fill  up  the  entire  space.  In  some  cases,  cover  crops  are  used  to  re- 
plenish or  increase  the  lunnus  content  of  the  soil. 

Raspberries  bear  on  two-year-old  canes.  Those  that  grow  up  one 
year  produce  fruit  the  next,  after  which  the\-  are  barren.  It  is  obvious 
then  that  canes  which  have  fruited  once  should  be  removed  so  that 
the}'  will  not  be  using  up  nourishment  that  should  be  going  into  new 


Gregg  Raspberry  (Black) 


Kansas  Raspberrj-  (Black) 


Varieties  well  adapted  to  Ohio 

canes.  This  pruning  can  be  best  done,  as  a  rule,  ju.st  after  the  crop 
has  been  picked,  especiall}^  if  the  old  canes  are  at  all  di.seased.  In  the 
summer  when  the  new  canes,  have  reached  a  height  of  i8  to  24  inches, 
the  terminal  bud  .should  be  removed,  which  will  induce  a  vigorous 
growth  of  laterals.  If  the  canes  are  allowed  to  become  five  or  six  feet 
high  before  being  pruned  back  to  the  proper  point,  verj'^  few  good  lateral 
branches  will  develop.  Often  the  blackcap  will  develop  long  laterals, 
which  .should  be  cut  back  to  about  12  or  15  inches  during  the  winter 
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or  spring.  This  system  of  pruning  will  give  low,  stocky,  strong 
bushes  which  will  be  capable  of  producing  quantity  and  quality. 

Both  stable  manures  and  commercial  fertilizers  are  used  with  suc- 
cess.    The  proper  amounts  can  best  be  determined  by  experiment. 

The  red  raspberrj^  is  inclined  to  sucker  profusel}-  and  is  propagat- 
ed from  root  sprouts.  vStrong  one-year-old  sprouts  with  a  piece  of 
root  attached  are  chosen  for  planting.  The  blackcap  is  increased  by 
the  method  known  as  layering  or  tipping.  The  canes  are  allowed  to 
bend  until  they  touch  the  ground.  These  are  covered  with  earth,  and 
at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  soil,  new  roots  develop.  The  follow- 
ing spring  the  young  plant  is  severed  from  the  parent.  Strong  one- 
year-old  plants  are  used  for  setting. 

Varieties  recommended  for  planting  in  Ohio: 

Red — King,   Miller,   Cuthbert. 

Black — Kansas,  Cumberland,   Munger,   Gregg. 


f-^A/^ 


j^  >^  ^ 


Blackberry  canes  properly  pruned 


BIvACKBERRIEvS 


The  blackberry  is  the  most  important  of  the  bramble  fruits.  Its 
culture  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  raspberries. 

lyike  raspberries,  it  reaches  its  best  development  on  a  well  drained 
clay  loam.  As  the  blackberry  is  a  somewhat  rampant  grower,  it  is 
usually  spaced  from  4  to  6  feet  in  the  rows,  which  are  about  8  feet 
apart.  Cultivation  is  indispen.sable  for  best  results.  It  should  be  pruned 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  blackcap  raspberr}^  The  blackberry  is 
propagated  from  root  sprouts  as  is  the  red  raspberry. 

A    few   varieties   suggested    for   this  state  are:     Early  Harvest, 
Early  King,  Eldorado,  Taylor,   Mersereau. 


II 


The  insects  and  diseases  of  raspberries  and  Ijlackberries  may 
be  considered  together: 

Raspberry  sawfly — A  dark-reddish  fly  which  lays  its  eggs  under 
the  skin  of  the  leaves  when  they  begin  to  open.  Spray  with  arsenate 
of  lead  (2  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water)  when  the  leaves  unfold  and 
repeat  in  a  few  days. 

Byhirus  —'$)Xa'd\\ ,  yellowish  beetles  covered  with  short  silky  hairs, 
which  feed  on  the  foliage  and  buds  and  often  destroy  an  entire  crop. 
Spray  with  arsenate  of  lead  about  May  ist  and  again  about  the  15th. 
Use  same  spray  for  any  worms  which  are  noticed.  Cultivation  in  fall 
will  destroy  many  pupae. 

Cane  borers — Cut  out  the  infected  canes  and  burn. 


Merseraen  Blackberry 

Scale  insects — Use  lime  sulphur  (winter  strength)  during  dormant 
season. 

Anthracnose — This  disease  spots  the  leaves  and  canes,  and  often 
kills  out  whole  patches,  especially  of  blackcaps.  Spray  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  before  the  leaves  open  and  again  with  half  strength  Bordeaux 
on  the  young  canes  when  they  reach  a  height  of  about  6  inches. 

Cayie  blight — Spray  with  half  strength  Bordeaux  on  young  canes 
just  before  blooming  of  old  canes  and  again  after  the  fruit  is  picked. 

Rust — Remove  the  diseased  stools  as  soon  as  the  trouble  is  noticed 
and  burn  them. 
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Josselyn  Gooseberry 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Gooseberries  are  not  iu  much  demand  at  the  present  time  tho 
they  are  gaining  in  favor  among  consumers.  The  gooseberry  and 
the  currant  are  not  so  perishable  and  can  be  shipped  over  greater  dis- 
tances than  the  other  berries,  so  that  a  grower  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  close  to  his  market.  However,  much  of  the  gooseberry 
crop  is  canned  for  use  in  making  pies  and  sauces  during  the  winter. 
It  is  a  fruit  that  should  have  a  place  in  the  farm  garden. 

The  gooseberry,  as  do  the  other  small  fruits,  requires  for  best 
development  a  fertile,  well-drained  soil.  It  may  be  of  a  slightly  heavier 
texture  than  is  suitable  for  strawberries  and  raspberries.  A  site 
which  has  plenty  of  sunlight  is  preferable  as  the  light  and  warmth  will 
assist  in  holding  mildew  in  check.  These  berries  respond  well  to  appli- 
cations of  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers. 

Gooseberries  are  usually  grown  in  rows  which  are  established  about 
6  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  are  placed  every  four  feet  in  the  row.  In 
planting,  the  roots  are  spread  out  as  much  as  possible  and  the  earth 
should  be  well  firmed  about  them. 

The  cultivation  of  the  gooseberry  should  be  frequent  but  shallow. 
In  a  home  garden  patch,  mulching  is  often  practised  with  success.  If 
a  mulch  is  applied,  it  should  be  heavy  enough  to  prevent  evaporation 
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Houghton  Goose})erry 


Wliite  frrape  currant 


Downing  Gooseberry 
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and  to  choke  out  most  of  the  weeds.     Those  which  force  themselves 
thru  the  mulch  should  be  destroyed. 

The  gooseberry  has  a  different  fruiting  habit  than  have  the  bram- 
bles. It  will  bear  on  two-year  wood  or  on  spurs  on  older  wood.  As 
the  fruit  is  usually  borne  near  the  base  of  the  year's  growth,  a  large 
part  of  the  new  wood  may  be  removed  each  j^ear  without  decreasing 
the  crop.  In  fact,  this  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  fine  qual- 
ity and  large  sized  fruits.  Besides  the  canes  which  may  be  suffering 
from  insects  or  disease,  those  canes  which  are  three  or  four  years  old 
can  be  pruned  out  with  good  results  after  the  harvest.  Usually  about 
six  canes  are  left  to  a  bush  and  a  portion  of  them  are  taken  out  each 


A  eunant  bush  properly  pruned 


3'ear  to  make  room  for  the  same  number  of  the  stronger  new  ones 
which  appear. 

The  propagation  of  the  gooseberry  is  by  means  of  cuttings,  layers, 
or  division,  tho  cuttings  give  the  best  plants  and  this  system  is  in  gen- 
eral use.  Cuttings  about  six  or  seven  inches  long  are  taken  any  time 
after  the  wood  is  mature  and  stored  away  during  the  winter  in  a  box 
of  damp  soil  placed  in  a  cool  cellar.  In  the  spring,  these  plants  are  set 
in  ground  which  has  been  thoroly  prepared. 

A  few  varieties  of  gooseberries  for  Ohio  conditions  are:  Portage, 
Jossel5'n,  Downing,  Houghton. 

CURRANTS 

The  currant  in  its  propagation,  culture,  and  pruning  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  gooseberry.  The  soil  requirements  are  similar,  but 
a  shady  site  should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  one  which  is  extremely 
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sunn}^     There  are  red,  black,  and  white  varieties,  the  first  named  be- 
ing the  favorite. 

A  few  varieties  for  planting  in  Ohio  are: 

Red — Wilder,  Red  Cross,  Faj',  Perfection,  I.ondon  Market. 
Black — Crandon. 
White- -White  Grape. 
The  insects  and  disea.ses  which  trouble  the  goo.seberry  are  found 
for  the  most  part  on  the  currant  also. 


Wilder  currant 


Red  Cross  currant 


Worms — Spray  with  arsenate  of  lead  when  worms  appear  about 
blooming  time,  and  repeat  in  a  few  days  and  again  if  necessary. 

Plant  Bug — A  .shiny,  red  iiKsect  which  attacks  tender  leaves  on  tips 
of  canes,  about  the  middle  of  May  and  later.  Spray  with  kerosene 
emulsion  when  it  begins  its  attack. 

Scale — U.se  lime  sulphur  during  dormant  season. 

Borers — Cut  out  infested  canes  and  destroy  them. 

Leaf  spot — Spray  with  Bordeaux  as  the  leaves  are  unfolding  and 
repeat  twice,   at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mildew — U.se  Bordeaux  before  the  leaves  appear,  again  after 
blossoming,  and  again  two  or  three  weeks  later. 


The  following  firms  will  find  cuts  from  their  catalogues  used  in  this  article: 
Greater  Crops  of  S. rawberries,  R.   M.  Kellogg,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 
Richland  Nurseries,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Kelly  Bros.,  Daiisville,  New  York. 
Stark  Bros.,  Niirseiies,  Loiiisitma,  Mi.'^.'ouri. 
William  P.  vStaik,  .Stark  City,  Missouri. 
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The   Farm  Creed 

We  believe  that  soil  likes  to  eat  as  well  as  its  owner,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  liberalh'  fed. 

We  believe  in  large  crops  which  leave  the  land  better  than  they 
found  it — making  the  farmer  and  the  farm  both  glad  at  once. 

We  believe  in  going  to  the  bottom  of  things  and,  therefore,  in 
deep  plowing  and  enough  of  it.     All  the  better  with  a  subsoil  plow. 

We  believe  that  every  farm  should  own  a  good  farmer. 

We  believe  that  the  best  fertilizer  for  any  soil  is  a  spirit  of 
industr}',  enterprise  and  intelligence.  Without  this,  lime  and  gypsum, 
bones  and  green  manure,  marl  and  guano  will  be  of  little  use. 

We  believe  in  good  fences,  good  barns,  good  farm  houses,  good 
stock,  good  orchards,  and  children  enough  to  gather  the  fruit. 

We  believe  in  a  clean  kitchen,  a  neat  wife  in  it,  a  spinning  wheel, 
a  clean  cupboard,  a  clean  dairy  and  a  clean  conscience. 

We  firmly  disbelieve  in  farmers  that  will  not  improve,  in  farms 
that  grow  poorer  everj^  year;  in  starving  cattle;  in  farmers'  boys  turn- 
ing into  clerks  and  merchants;  in  farmers'  daughters  unwilling  to 
work,  and  in  all  farmers  ashamed  of  their  vocations  or  who  drink 
whisky  until  honest  people  are  ashamed  of  them. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


